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THE PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


OF TEACHERS AND THE LIBERAL- 


ARTS COLLEGE 


CONSIDERATION of the trend toward the absorption 
of the less-seeure teachers colleges and schools of 


education by liberal-arts colleges is not yet ended. 
The unrealized significance of the general trend was 
pointed out by the editor in ScHooL anp Society, 
June 9 and September 1, 1945. Charles W. Hunt, in 
the issue of September 22, 1945, emphasized the need 
of a careful assessment of what the situation is, and 


of the present needs and possibilities. Educators are 
prone to deplore the trend as retrogressive, and as 
indicating gradual suffocation of the professional 
school in the liberal-arts college. The liberal-arts 
college is likely to defend the movement as one offer- 
ing increasing and important general resources for 
professional workers worthy of the name. As Robert 
T. Oliver puts it (ScHoon anp Socrery, October 6, 
1945), the arts-college curriculum emphasizes prepa- 
ration for living and all-around development of per- 
sonality, which, in times of rapid change, is the most 
dependable vocational training. 

The general goal, without the addition of the more 
technical vocational one, can be shown to be woefully 
inadequate, however. The physician should not be 
allowed to start practice, including the setting of 
broken bones, without the specific information and 
skill called for by such a job. Learning such things 
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by trial-and-error bungling at the expense of the 
patients would be altogether unjustified. So is the 
attempt to teach children to read without the aid of 
a course in the techniques of teaching primary read- 
ing. The physician also needs the general insight into 
the functioning of organs of the body afforded by a 
thorough understanding of the principles of physiol- 
ogy. So does the teacher need the insight into the 
principles of development and learning that can be 
provided by the right course in educational psychol- 
ogy. In addition, the physician had better be a per- 
son of cultivated personality if he is to maintain a 
status which carries the needed influence with it in 
the sickroom and in the community. This is of no 
less significance for the teacher if his or her influence 
is to be what it should be in the school and in the 
community. Yet these important personal and tech- 
nical assets are not to be guaranteed by any special 
kind of training unless there is selective admission of 
the right kind of young people to the professional 
school. 

The principal of the elementary school to which 
the recent graduate of a liberal-arts college or a 
school of education is assigned may readily appraise 
the outstanding assets and liabilities of the new ap- 
pointee. He has the immediate responsibility of 
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making a diagnosis of what, if anything, is lacking 
and what is to be done about it. It is not difficult 
for such a skilled supervisor to find out whether the 
lack is one of specific techniques, or insight into 
needed psychological principles, or inadequacy of 
background source materials and how to utilize them 
for children of a given age. A “liberalizing” course 
in Chaucer, almost in a foreign language, doubtless 
has a place in a fair-sized liberal-arts college, but it 
is no substitute for a modern course in children’s 
literature for the teacher who has the responsibility 
of making reading an enticing and stimulating activ- 
ity of real intellectual and emotional significance. 
Adequate acquaintance with appropriate source ma- 
terials should constitute an important part of the 
professional curriculum for teachers. It is too much 
to expect that these professional needs can be met by 
a curriculum designed to meet the requirements of a 


liberal-arts goal. Moreover, development of initial 


skills in the use of such professional assets calls for 
supervised practice at the practice-teaching stage. 
However, before bemoaning the absorption of the 
professional school by the liberal-arts college as 
necessarily retrogressive, one may well consider the 


alternative. In case the financial support is with- 
drawn from the school of education, the alternative 
to absorption, in whole or in part, is sudden death 
from starvation. Temporary malnutrition is less dras- 
tic than complete starvation. Surely, as suggested by 
Dr. Hunt, speaking as secretary of the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers Colleges, what is happening calls 
for appraisal and adjustment in accordance with the 
needs so indicated. If the lack were marked inability 
to get into sympathetic touch with the individual child 
intellectually or socially, it should not be difficult to 
determine whether the young teacher had the wrong 
kind of psychology, or whether she might better have 
been guided into library work in the first place rather 
than into a profession calling for versatility in social 
adjustments. The point to be emphasized is that the 
product of the professional school should be appraised 
at the outset by how well it meets the requirements 
of the job. A commercial product is soon checked 
on the basis of how well it works, and the manufac- 
turer will make factory adjustments accordingly. 
Yet such an appraisal of the young teacher may be 
made to excellent advantage at the practice-teaching 
period under adequate supervision. Professional and 
vocational education at the final stage is learned to 
best advantage by skilled guidance of the apprentice 
on the job, as needed. At long last the medical stu- 
dent is certified for practice only after an extended 
period of internship during which needed skills and 
insights may be detected and improved. The public 
now insists upon adequate and appropriate training 
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for treating the body. Why should it be otherwig 
for those whose responsibility is that of guiding the 
development of the mind and personality of the rising 
generation? 

Nor should it be assumed that the practice-teaching 
period should have as its major responsibility the 
elimination of the unfit. Such elimination impli; 
deficiency in requirements for admission, or in cur. 
riculum offering at the earlier stages. The practice. 
teaching period provides an admirable opportunity 
to afford most valuable constructive teaching, a 
needed, by detecting specific lacks which may be re. 
sponsible for serious difficulty and failure to utiliz 
otherwise excellent personal and technical resourees, 
For example, the nervousness characteristic of s 
many fine-graded young people in a new situation 
is an important matter in which a supervisor of 
reasonable psychological competence should be able 
to give definite aid resulting in rapid development 
of the needed confidence. 

Assuming that the needs of the professional worker 
in a certain area of educational practice are at long 
last definitely made known, where and by whom are 
these varied requirements to be met? An institution 
with financial backing sufficient to establish a fully 
equipped teachers college should be better able to 
understand and to supply the needed professional 
resources than an institution whose goals are different 
or varied, as clearly pointed out by Dr. Bagley in the 
editorials referred to. Yet the values to be attained 
may depend more upon the personnel of the instruc. 
tional staff than upon the administrative setup. In 
general, and especially under present conditions of 
insecurity for either the professional school or the 
liberal-arts college, a policy of isolation of profes. 
sional and liberal-arts goals is not to be advocated. 
The general functions of both may well overlap. In 
so far as they do, there should be a good prospect of 
economy and efficiency in affiliation rather than in 
isolation. Accordingly, “absorption” of a school of 
education by a liberal-arts college need not be to the 
detriment of the professional school. If the whole 
of the faculty of a school of education is taken over, 
and the whole of the former program is thus con- 
tinued, as happened at Western Reserve University 
recently, why need the professional school suffer! 
Rather should it gain by reason of the richness of 
the social and cultural resources thus made available. 

Doubtless tragedy has all too often resulted in 
earlier times when the liberal-arts college was oblivi- 
ous of the definite professional needs and assumed 
that a general education was all-sufficient. To be 
sure many of these professional insights and tech- 
niques are of relatively recent development. In 
earlier days in normal schools a narrowly vocational 
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aim, more suitable for a trade than a profession, was 
too often emphasized. So, too, was a disembodied 
“eyltural” aim in an occasional liberal-arts college. 
Presumably both of these contrasting aims have given 
Fway to something more adequate and functional. 
However, as already indicated, the realization of 
alleged aims can and should be checked by appraising 
the adequacy of the actual adjustment of the gradu- 
ate. There is no longer any justification for the folly 
of a blind optimism which fails to do this. 

Suppose that the dean of a liberal-arts college 
which had just taken over the whole of the faculty 
and the whole of the program of a school of educa- 
tion were to start in forthwith by visiting representa- 
tive schools of the community with a view to finding 
out just what the professional needs of beginning 
teachers are. Suppose that these new duties were 
assumed in addition to the varied and heavy respon- 
sibilities of a president (or dean) of a thriving lib- 
eral-arts college, and that his published statement to 
the alumni were to read: “I am genuinely enthusiastic 
about our new responsibilities. I believe that, prop- 


erly discharged, it will be a great asset to our educa- 
tion program. I consider it the most important single 
step forward in curriculum planning since 1941.” 
And what if the chairman of the newly organized 
division of education of the university, including 
graduate, secondary, and elementary areas, were to 


devote much time from the outset toward co-ordinat- 
ing the curricular offerings of the three areas with 
the liberal-arts offering, and to checking up the results 
of the present program by visiting representative 
schools, especially those responsible for practice 
teaching? And what if the university, of which the 
division of education is a part, were to further an 
inportant new function of the educational program, 
namely, the improvement of oral speech, including 
the training of teachers for work in the special field 
of speech handicaps? What if this included co-opera- 
tion with resourees available in the city for furthering 
eeded research, providing valuable apparatus, per- 
sonnel, and housing facilities for the project? Would 
not the outlook for the professional program for 
eachers appear promising rather than retrogressive 
nder the new organization? Surely it is the admin- 
istrative and teaching personnel and their attitudes 
end resources, rather than the administrative machin- 
try as such, that determine the results. 

The above is not a hypothetical case, but an account 
bt part of what has been happening with respect to 
l@ program of the former well-known Cleveland 
thool of Edueation, which, by 1936, lost nearly all 
bt the financial support previously supplied by the 
ty of Cleveland and was finally taken over, faculty 
tnd program, in 1945 by Dean Dolan and the faculty 
‘ Mather College, as a part of the Division of Edu- 
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cation of Western Reserve University. Those inter- 
ested in abandonment of the former policy of partial 
isolation may well follow the professional outcome 
with interest. To the present writer, the outlook is 
very promising in view of attitudes prevailing among 
those immediately concerned. It is especially prom- 
ising in contrast to any alternative that seemed pos- 
sible for what still remained of the School of Eduea- 
tion. The tragedy is that salaries of teachers are 
such that schools of education usually have difficulty 
in securing the right kind of candidates, in the first 
place, and financial support for an adequate program. 

What, then, is the general situation? Is there 
apathy as to what institution should supply the 
needed equipment for professional workers in edu- 
cation because of apathy regarding the importance 
of the professional training of teachers? In matters 
of importance one should take the best way rather 
than the easy way. Such apathy would be justified 
if the task of preparing children, adolescents, and 
future parents for their adult responsibilities in the 
One World of today were one of minor significance. 
But if the potential service to be rendered is both 
important and highly complex, the situation surely 
does eall for appraisal. For example, should the 
equipment be radically different in principle or in 
amount for the elementary and the secondary, or even 
for the higher stages where influential leaders are 
trained? There is need of better leadership than we 
now have. Also, how important in professional train- 
ing is supervised practice or internship! And what 
constitutes adequate teaching at this significant stage? 

If the present status of the teacher is low, and 
this is true because many teachers are mediocre 
people, the condition is not merely one to be deplored. 
The status can be raised, as that of the medical pro- 
fession has been raised. In 1839 Horace Mann saw 
in the low status of teaching a situation calling for 
heroic efforts to correct it. The establishment of nor- 
mal schools and their continued maintenance were 
most significant, though hard won, achievements in 
this direction. In 1839 the medical profession like- 
wise had a relatively low status, but has come to 
command a high and ever-increasing respect by 
reason of the excellent quality and recognized value 
of the service it has been able to render. The educa- 
tional profession could likewise be raised. A diffi- 
culty arises, however, in the fact that the results 
achieved in education are less tangible and much 
more remote than in the field of medicine. Conse- 
quently, the rewards need to be fostered by people 
who appreciate the values of such investment in 
human welfare. Accordingly, to raise the status the 
salaries must be raised, so that better candidates will 
seek admission to the schools providing the profes- 
sional equipment. Nor will this suffice unless the 
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selection and the training are such as to all but guar- 
antee high quality of service on the part of the 
graduates. 

The research of the past thirty years has provided 
the resources for admirable professional curricula for 
educational workers. The liberal-arts college, where it 
is advisable and the college is interested, should be able 
to provide the basis for a fine general education. If 
enough young people of the needed social, intellectual, 
and cultural abilities are induced to seek admission to 
the professional schools or divisions of education, the 
most promising of them can be selected. But high- 
school teachers should not continue to steer the most 


Events. 
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promising graduates away from teaching as a career 
It is important also that the supply should be » 
stricted to keep it as nearly as possible in line wit) 
the demand. This has been done to excellent advap. 
tage in the medical profession. An oversupply ten 
to lower salaries, and a serious shortage tends to lowe 
standards for appointment. 

Surely there is occasion for clarifying the situatig 
in terms of the needs and formulating a constructiy 
policy to meet them. Moreover, in these days ; 
should be possible to enlist the interest of sever| 
Horace Manns in the race between education ani 
eatastrophy as interpreted by H. G. Wells. 





MOUNTING EVIDENCE POINTS TO A 
SERIOUS SHORTAGE OF TEACHERS, 
1946-47 

Data indicative of a serious shortage of public- 
school teachers continue to accumulate. The Evans- 


ville (Ind.) Public Schools Bulletin, January 23, 
quotes from the January number of the Indiana State 
Teachers Association Field Service News Letter the 
following “rough estimate of the probable teaching- 
personnel situation for the 1946-47 school year”: 


Estimated number of teachers to discontinue 
teaching at the end of the present (1945-46) 
school year for reasons of retirement, age, health, 
other employment, marriage, etc. 

Total number of teaching positions now vacant 

Total number now reported teaching on permits 

Estimated number of probable vacant teaching 
positions at the close of the present school year 

Number of men and women to complete their 
training in Indiana colleges and universities this 
year (1945-46) and be available for teaching 
positions beginning 1946-47 school year: 

Probable new elementary personnel ........... 267 
Probable new high-school personne) .......... 891 

Estimated number of teaching positions for 
which regularly qualified and properly licensed 
teaching personnel will not be available beginning 


1946-47 school year 2,398 


A recent press release from the University of 
Minnesota reports a study by C. P. Archer from whieh 
the following data regarding the situation in Minne- 
sota as of November, 1945, are quoted: 


390 high and grade schools: 
Number of teachers leaving during 1944-45 
Expected to leave in 1945-46 
Returned from service and industry 00... 
Expect to return sackets clea Wil ccacastenaltocu aces 493 
High-school graduates—Minnesota, 1946 ......... 17,096 
1945 graduates enrolled in teacher training 

1945-46 


From a survey of wartime educational adjustments 
in the Minnesota publie schools, the Archer stud 
quotes the following factors that are operating 
keep candidates away from the profession: (1) sal 
aries, (2) lack of economie security, (3) social life 
(4) disrespect for the profession, (5) housing. 

The situation throughout the country is one that, i 
the judgment of the present writer, may well 
“viewed with alarm,” and he is wondering what it 
tention, if any, the forthcoming regional conferencs 
of the AASA will give to the problem.—W. C. B. 


COPING WITH THE HOUSING SITUATION 

ADMINISTRATION officers of the colleges and univer 
sities in all parts of the country appear to have a 
their hands so tremendous a problem in finding phy: 
ical accommodations for the unprecedented influx «i 
students that they are driven to every expedient fron 
door-to-door canvassing to appeals for Federal co 
struction of housing units. 

Students at the University of New Hampshire hav 
been asked by Harold W. Stoke, president, to shar 
their university opportunities rather than force tht 
institution to tell hundreds of other young men aii 
women that they cannot go to college. The reque’ 
was sent in a letter to students and their paren 
which points out that during the second semester (! 
the present year there will be more students on tlt 
campus of the university than there have ever bet 
before. The letter states: 

It takes no seer to understand that the problems * 
suddenly created of teaching, feeding, housing, and othe 
wise caring for such an influx of students will be taxi 
and complex. A part of our own problem results fro 
the fact that other colleges are likewise crowded. 4 
many schools, students are sleeping in halls and gy* 
nasiums. 


The housing authorities of Iowa State Collet 
(Ames), after a grilling experience in handling 1 (lh 
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“anexpected and unannounced” students during the 


winter quarter, are asking both old and new students 
to file their applications for the spring quarter on 
Mareh 1, so that preparation for their accommodation 
may be made in advance of the regular opening of 
the next quarter. 

Western Reserve University, having, according to 
Winfred G. Leutner, president, about 100 veterans 
applying for admission daily, has asked the Federal 
government to construct near the campus 200 family 
President Leutner said 
that Adelbert College “will go over the 900 figure and 
be approximately double the [winter] enrollment.” 
Cleveland College expects 250 to 300 veterans, whose 
admission will have no limits “except the usual re- 
quirements.” Priority rating at Adelbert College will 
be: (1) former students returning as veterans; (2) 
other veterans; and (3) non-veterans. The total en- 
rollment at the university is expected to be over 12,000. 

Norwich University (Northfield, Vt.) on January 30 
announced the appointment of Major John Buchan as 


H manager of the veterans’ housing program. To ac- 


commodate veterans who entered the university, Feb- 
ruary 6, a trailer park with 25 large trailers, each 


} accommodating one couple, has been established on the 


campus. Major Buchan, who supervised the installa- 
tion of the trailers, will also supervise the erection 


next spring of 24 two-family prefabricated houses. 
The above institutions merely illustrate the acute 

housing problem throughout the country. The emer- 

§ gency challenges the ingenuity and good will of citizen 


The American Council on 
Education, as noted in ScHoou anv Society, February 
2, regards housing as the nation’s Number One Prob- 
lem. It points out, however, that a portion of the 
government’s appropriation of $191,900,000 for hous- 
ing is definitely to be allocated to colleges and uni- 


versities. 


FELLOWSHIPS OF THE GERMANISTIC 
SOCIETY OF AMERICA, INC, 


FetLowsHips for graduate study in the United 
States and Switzerland, offered by the Germanistic 


@ Society of America for the year 1946-47, have been 


announced by the Institute of International Educa- 
tion, 2 West 45th Street, New York 19. Two fellow- 
ships are available: (1) the Ferdinand W. Lafrentz 
fellowship of $500 for the study of German language 


® 2nd literature at an American university; and (2) the 
» Germanistie Society fellowship of $750 preferably for 


studies in the field of Germanies at the universities of 
Basel, Bern, or Ziirich (Switzerland). The latter has 
been offered for two decades for study in Germany 
and the United States, as noted in ScHoou anv So- 
CIETY from time to time. 
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Candidates for either fellowship must be unmarried at 
the time of application and during the tenure of the 
fellowship; those who already hold the Ph.D. degree or 
who have completed course work for that degree are not 
eligible; seniors who are completing a major in German 
will be considered. The institution selected by the ap- 
pointee is subject to approval by the committee. 


Applicants must also meet the following eligibility 
requirements : 

Application is open to men and women under 35 years 
of age. Candidates must present proof of (1) American 
citizenship; (2) good moral character, personality, adapt- 
ability, and intellectual ability; (3) graduation from an 
American college or university of recognized standing 
(or meet this requirement by the summer of 1946); (4) 
ability to do independent study and research; (5) (for 
study in Switzerland) adequate reading, writing, and 
speaking knowledge of German or French. 


The fellowships are administered by the Institute 
of International Education. Applicants should re- 
quest blanks for registration from the institute and 
inclose ten cents with the request. Application on 
the required forms, with complete credentials, “must 
reach the institute by March 15, 1946.” 


THIRD ANNUAL CONFERENCE ON LABOR 
HEALTH SECURITY 

Sponsorep by the Health Council of the American 
Association of Health Workers, the Conference on 
Labor Health Security in an all-day meeting, January 
22, urged “greater labor participation in social reform 
including science, research, health, and welfare.” The 
themes for panel discussions were “Science and 
Health” and “Health and Social Progress.” 

A. J. Asgis, chairman of the Health Council, recom- 
mended that three of the nine members of the Na- 
tional Science Board, to be appointed by President 
Truman in accordance with the National Science 
Foundation Bill S. 1720, “be chosen from the ranks 
of organized labor.” N. Kobrin, editor of the Health 
Council Digest, advocated the publishing of a daily 
newspaper by labor and the endowment of labor fel- 
lowships. John H. Cassity, president, New York Psy- 
chiatrie Advancement Committee, urged the holding of 
clinies for children in health centers, saying that “the 
5-year-old mentally maladjusted child is the potential 
16-year-old juvenile delinquent.” Albert Deutsch, PM 
columnist, spoke up for the health needs of the 
veteran. 

James E. Bryan, executive secretary, New York 
County Medical Society, opposed compulsory insur- 
ance on the ground that the health of the people was 
at “an all-time high level in 1945” and that there was 
no need of “radical experimentation with the present 
system of medical care.” Edward Ayash, welfare di- 
rector, Retail Drug Store Employees Union, CIO, 
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maintained, on the other hand, that “the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell Bill is the only answer to Labor’s 
health security needs.” 

Other speakers were Eugene P. Connolly, deputy 
commissioner of health; F. A. Calderone, physician 
of New York City; Helen Hall, vice-chairman, New 
York City Conference on Unemployment; the Rev- 
erend William H. Melish, of Brooklyn; Durward 
Pruden, of New York University; and Herman A. 
Seligson, of New York City. 


A NEW SERVICE TO SCHOOLS AND 
COMMUNITIES 

PEARL A. WANAMAKER, state superintendent of 
public instruction for Washington, announced under 
date of January 15 the establishment of a Community 
Resources Service Center in her office, “the first such 
service agency expressly organized by a state depart- 
ment of education to stimulate the development of 
functional community study and service programs in- 
the publie schools of an entire state.” The material 
may be freely used by those concerned about such 
problems as these: 

The philosophy, foundations, and development of the 
community-study-and-service movement here and abroad. 

Ways of understanding any community in terms of its 
history and structure, its people and problems, its institu- 
tions and needs. 

Methods of relating education to community life 
through the use of documentary materials, audio-visual 
aids, resource visitors, interviews, field trips, surveys, ex- 
tended field studies, camping, service projects, and work 
experiences, 

Utilization of community resources in teaching and 
vitalizing all curricular fields. 

General problems such as those of program planning, 
scheduling, transportation, finance, legal liability, evalu- 
ation, public relations, and service-center, clearinghouse, 
and community co-ordination. 

Tested principles to follow in planning, organizing, and 
evaluating any school-community educational program. 

Among the services offered are the use of an exten- 
sive school-community library, a comprehensive card 
index to the periodical literature of the field, special 
loan kits, deseriptions of successful programs, infor- 
mation bulletins, annotated bibliographies, and a field- 
consultation service. Edward G. Olsen, whose ap- 
pointment was reported in ScHooL AND Soctety, Feb- 
ruary 17, 1945, is the director of school and com- 
munity relations. 


OUT-OF-STATE STUDENTS AT MICHIGAN 
STATE COLLEGE 

Because of the large number of applications for 

admission by out-of-state students, Michigan State 

College (East Lansing) has established a definite 
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policy to follow regarding their acceptance, Rober, 
S. Linton, registrar, announced on January 17. 


1. Michigan residents will continue to receive first cop. 
sideration. 

2. Sons and daughters of alumni and, as far as po 
sible, other relatives of alumni, provided they present 
acceptable credentials, will be admitted. 

3. Those who have a very definite connection with th 
college through relatives attending Michigan State nov, 
or through staff members, also will receive serious con. 
sideration. 

4, Out-of-state students, who may meet all require 
ments with a high standard of credentials and whon 
MSC would like to have if housing permits, are being 
notified that their acceptance is being delayed until the 
latter part of July, at which time it should be knom 
how many Michigan students have been admitted for the 
fall term and whether any housing space can be provided 
for out-of-state students. 

5. Out-of-state war veterans who have received Army 
training at MSC will be considered on the same basis as 
any former students. 


A GROWING ENTERPRISE 

THE Union-Westminster Character Research Proj- 
ect, first sponsored by Union College (Schenectady, 
N. Y.) and the Westminster Presbyterian Church of 
Albany, and later expanded by the active participation 
of the Broad Street Presbyterian Church of Columbu 
(Ohio), the First Methodist Church of Ann Arbor 
(Mich.), and several private schools, has been guaran- 
teed further development “by a $50,000 anonymous 
pledge” providing $2,500 every three months for five 
years. Benjamin P. Whitaker, acting president, Union 
College, in making the announcement explained that 
the fund would be used 


to expand research and preparation of church-schoodl, 
classroom, and parental curricula using character-develop- 
ment techniques developed by Ernest M. Ligon, chairma 
of the field of psychology at the college. 


Thousands of families, churches, and schools, re 
questing curricular materials after a report on the 
project appeared in The Reader’s Digest for December 
will be able to obtain them now, thanks to the anony- 
mous gift. 

Dr. Ligon’s initial researeh—seed sown in gool 
ground—is bringing forth manifold results. Twenty 
church communities may join the project next year, 
and it is planned “to make the methods generally 
available in ten years.” 


THE UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII AND EAST- 
WEST RELATIONS 

WHEN the war was on, as evidenced in the 194445 

report of Gregg M. Sinclair, president, the University 

of Hawaii, that institution gave full co-operation 

bringing about “an ultimate decency of things.” Th 
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| the members for a final yote by March 31, 1946. Nomi- 
F nations must be in the office of the society, 15 Amster- 
F dam Avenue, New York 23, N. Y., by March 5. 
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tense atmosphere of 1941-43, necessitating defense 


> activities that disrupt regular university work, offered 
ia challenge to both teachers and students, and they 


met it with aplomb. 

But this is an aside in the report. As soon as stu- 
dents no longer had to be equipped with gas masks 
and faculty members were not being called from island 
to island to leeture on “war subjects,” the university 
set about its postwar program with unabated zeal. 
High-school graduates of the war years, students 


fentering under the GI Bill of Rights, and others al- 


ready in the university made up “a full-time student 
equivalent enrollment in eredit courses of 1,748 in the 
first semester and 1,398 in the second.” 

Looking forward to a 3,000 enrollment, the univer- 
sity prevailed upon the island legislature to allot 


) $2,235,057 for the biennial budget, to grant $785,000 


to expand the campus by the purchase of land “con- 
tiguous to the university,” and to clarify the work of 
the Board of Regents. In addition, the teaching staff 
was strengthened, the Office of Student Personnel re- 


organized, a College of Agriculture established, and 


Notes and News 
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the cinchona and fisheries experiments carried on 
under the direction of the Department of Agriculture 
at Washington. 

“Hawaii,” said President Sinclair, “is interested in 
the exchange of ideas,” and he called attention to the 
East-West Philosophers’ Conference (1939) a report 
of which, entitled “Philosophy—East and West,” was 
published by the Princeton University Press. Charles 
A. Moore, associate professor of philosophy at the 
University of Hawaii, said of the book: “It is one of 
the few places where one can find simple expositions 
of Oriental philosophies.” 

Hawaii is on the highway between West and East, 
“strategically placed,” and its university at Honolulu 
with commendable foresight began the formal teaching 
of Japanese in 1920 and of Chinese in 1922. The 
dictum, “East is East and West is West, and never 
the twain shall meet,” must bring a dissenting, if 
tolerant, smile to the lips of Hawaiians who remember 
the work of the Oriental Institute at the university 
(ScHoot anp Society, December 16, 1939) and see its 
present activities and forward-looking policies.—N. W. 





Notice: By a mail ballot the Trustees of the Society 


for the Advancement of Education, Ine., have nomi- 
q nated Raymond Walters and Guy E. Snavely, whose 
© terms expire in April, for re-election. 
| the By-laws, members of the society may make addi- 


According to 


Names proposed by at least 20 


: Appointments, Elections, 
: Resignations, Retirements 


Davy B. OwEN, who was in charge of educational 


" services for the Pacific fleet during the war, assumed 
ithe presideney of Bradley Polytechnic Institute (Pe- 
) oria, Ill.), February 4, succeeding Frederic R. Hamil- 
pon, who retired in May, 1945, after twenty years of 
Sservice but eontinued as acting president until a sue- 
F cessor could be named. 


Hersert EK. LONGENECKER, dean of the division of 


sresearch in natural sciences, University of Pittsburgh, 
: has been appointed dean, Graduate School, to succeed 
F the late William T. Root, whose death was reported 
in Scooon ann Socrery, February 3, 1945. 


CLARENCE E. FicKEN, dean, Macalester College (St. 


§ Paul, Minn.), will become dean of the college, Ohio 
4 Wesleyan University (Delaware), March 1. Dr. 
: Ficken sueeeeds W. Earl Armstrong, whose appoint- 


ment as dean, School of Education, University of 
Delaware, was reported in ScHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
February 10, 1945. 


WEstey P. Luoyp, professor of philosophy of edu- 
cation and former dean of men, Brigham Young Uni- 
versity (Provo, Utah), has been appointed dean of 
students and director of special services. The new 
division, Special Services, “co-ordinates the work of 
three major areas of the university—business, aca- 
demic, and student personnel.” The Committee on 
Special Services, working with Dr. Lloyd, will corre- 
late the out-of-class work formerly done by a variety 
of faculty committees. 


Morton QO. WirTHEY, chairman of the department of 
mechanical engineering, University of Wisconsin, will 
sueceed F. Ellis Johnson as dean, College of Engi- 
neering, Mareh 1. 


LIEUTENANT COMMANDER MarGarReT C. DISERT, 
WAVES, whose leave of absence as dean of women, 
Wilson College (Chambersburg, Pa.), for war service 
was reported in ScHoon aNnp Society, August 15, 1942, 
will resume her post in the fall of 1946. 


Don S. MILuer, assistant dean, College of Liberal 
Arts, Wayne University (Detroit), has been appointed 
associate dean. The following members of the staff 
of the university have returned to their duties after 
leaves of absence for civilian and military war ser- 
vices: Winfred Harbison, associate professor of his- 
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tory, Alfred H. Kelly, assistant professor of history, 
James McCormick, assistant professor of English, 
Edward Eriksen, assistant professor of accounting, 
Gerald Van Duzee, assistant professor of metallur- 
gical engineering, and Robert L. Anderson, assistant 
professor of safety education (from service in the 
Navy); Alfred Nelson, professor of mathematics, and 
Buford Pickens, assistant professor of art (from 
service in Army university centers in Europe); and 
Charles F. Meyer, assistant professor of physics 
(from war-research work at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity). 


Dovuaias S. Warp, of the Division of International 
Education Relations, U. 8. Office of Education, has 
been appointed director of the American School in 
Quito (Ecuador). 


JAMES S. OWENS, administrative head of physics 
research, Randall Laboratory, University of Michigan, 
has been apointed director, Research Foundation, the 
Ohio State University, to succeed Albert Ray Olpin, 
whose appointment as president, University of Utah, 
was reported in ScHooL anp Society, September 1, 
1945. Dr. Owens will assume his new duties, Feb- 
ruary 15. 


JoHuN H. RATHBONE, urologist of New York City and 
a trustee of Colgate University (Hamilton, N. Y.), 
has been appointed university physician and head of 
the department of student health. Dr. Rathbone will 
succeed Linn C. Beebe, September 1, when the latter 
retires. The university is “looking to the time when it 
will have a medical unit that will serve the community 
as well as its own students and faculty”; when this 
time arrives, Dr. Rathbone will be director of the unit. 
Wendell H. Bash, assistant professor of sociology, 
has been granted a leave of absence to accept a fel- 
lowship for one semester, beginning February 7, at 
Harvard University, where he will serve as research 
associate in a course in human relations recently es- 
tablished by Wallace B. Donham, formerly dean, 
Graduate School of Business. 


TALcoTT Parsons, associate professor of sociology, 
Harvard University, has been appointed chairman of 
a new division of the university—the department of 
social relations—which will specialize in teaching and 
research within the fields of the present department 
of sociology, the social and clinical-psychology work 
of the department of psychology, and that of social 
anthropology in the department of anthropology. A 
research laboratory will be under the direction of 
Samuel A. Stouffer, former professor of sociology, the 
University of Chicago, who has been appointed pro- 
fessor of sociology. Dr. Stouffer will assume his new 


post in September. 
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MavELINE G. Ritz was recently appointed head of 
the department of art, South Dakota State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts (Brookings). 


CoLONEL CarL J. Docker has been designated by 
the War Department as head of the military depart. 
ment, Norwich University (Northfield, Vt.), to sue. 
ceed Colonel Paul A. Chase. Colonel Dockler will alsy 
hold the professorship of military science and tactics, 











Ricuarp H. Bott, assistant professor of physics, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, has been ap. 
pointed director of a newly established acoustics lab. 
oratory, which will be supervised by a committee con. 
sisting of Philip M. Morse, professor of physies, chair- 
man; Richard D. Fay, associate professor of electrical 
communications; Julius A. Stratton, director of the 
research laboratory of electronics; and Lawrence B, 
Anderson, professor of architectural design. 


Sicvart STEEN, former director of the Blue Jacket 


appointed head of the department of music, Luther 
College (Decorah, Iowa). 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL ARTHUR HENRY MOEHLMA\, 
Military Intelligence, was recently promoted to the 
rank of colonel, General Staff Corps, and has been 
appointed professor of the history of education, the 
State University of Iowa. At the time Dr. Mocehl- 
man’s article, “Toward a New History of Education,’ 
appeared in ScHoou anp Society, January 26, the 
editors had not received word of his advancement or 
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Isaac BERKSON has been appointed professor o! 
education, Dropsie College (Philadelphia). 






Erwin Sasman, formerly curriculum co-ordinator 
for Horace Mann-Lincoln School, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, was recently appointed pro 
fessor of education and eurriculum co-ordinator, 
Willimantie (Conn.) State Teachers College. 








HELEN Marie CoLEMAN was recently appointed pro- 
fessor of Romance languages, St. Francis College 
(Fort Wayne, Ind.). Dr. Coleman will conduct eve 
ning classes in the newly established center in mid: 
town Fort Wayne as well as day classes at the college 










G. Harvey Cameron, professor of physics, ani 
James Q. Dealey, associate professor of political se 
ence, Hamilton College (Clinton, N. Y.), who have 
been on leave of absence for service with Army wn! 
versity centers in Europe, have returned. The follov- 
ing new instructors assumed their posts, February 4: 
Francis H. Wilson, associate professor of zoology 0 
leave of absence from Tulane University; Georg? 
Lenezowski, former press attaché to the Polish Legs 
tion at Teheran; and Robert K. Bishop, former assis‘ 
ant headmaster, West Nottingham Academy (Color, 
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Md.). The Reverend James G. Gilkey, Jr., pastor of 
the Plymouth Congregational Church, Utica (N. Y.), 
has been appointed college chaplain. 


' THe REVEREND ROLLAND E. TurRNBULL, former pas- 

tor, First Church, Batavia (Ill.), was appointed pro- 
fessor of religion and philosophy, Shurtleff College 
(Alton, Ill.), in October, 1945. 


Roy ULLMAN AND KENNETH B. Lex, former mem- 
bers of the staff of Lenoir-Rhyne College (Hickory, 
N. C.), have returned after periods of service in the 
Armed Forees. Dr. Ullman, now professor of educa- 
tion, will direet the vocational-guidance service of the 
Veterans Administration; Professor Lee has resumed 
his duties in the department of music. 


Tue following members of the staff of De Pauw 
University (Greencastle, Ind.), who have been in the 
Armed Forees, returned, February 5: Major Andrew 
W. Crandall, professor of history; Major Albert E. 
Reynolds, associate professor of zoology; Captain 
George B. Manhart, professor of European history; 
Major Robert Farber, assistant direetor, Rector Schol- 
arship Foundation; and Lieutenant (j.g.) Gerald E. 
Warren, assistant professor of economics. Major 
Donovan C. Moffett, director of athletics and head 
of the department of physical education for men, 
and Hans Grueninger, associate professor of German, 
have already rejoined the staff. 


Lise Merrner, Austrian nuclear physicist, whose 
sresearch played an important part in the development 
Sof the atomie bomb, has been appointed visiting pro- 
Hessor in the department of physies, the Catholie Uni- 
versity of America (Washington, D. C.). 


» CLarworne G. Latimer, professor of mathematics, 
WUniversity of Kentucky, whose appointment to the 
staff of the Army University Center (Shrivenham, 
England), was reported in ScHoot AND Society, June 
330, 1945, has returned. 


» Harotp M. Vinacxe, professor of political science, 
was returned to the University of Cincinnati after 

wo and one half years as an executive in the OWI 
in Washington (D. C.). 


LizuTvENANT COMMANDER Russet J. Ferauson, 
WUSN, professor of history, University of Pittsburgh, 
as resumed his teaching. During Dr. Ferguson’s 
eave of absence, he served for a time as executive 
ficer of Navy V-12 and V-5 programs and Marine 
raining at Bowling Green (Ohio) State University 
hud more recently as commanding officer of the V-12 
rogram at State Teachers College (Bloomsburg, Pa.). 


| M. L. W. Larsryer, professor of history, Cornell 
Jniversity, has been appointed to the Sather pro- 
#ssorship in classical literature for 1946, University 
Mt California (Berkeley). During the spring term, 
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Dr. Laistner will give eight publie lectures and offer 
a course on Greek and Roman education in theory 
and practice in the upper division. 


LIEUTENANT CLAUDE A. EGGERTSEN, whose leave of 
absence from the School of Education, University of 
Michigan, for service in educational work at a U. S. 
Naval Air Station in the Hawaiian Islands was re- 
ported in ScHoou anp Society, August 18, 1945, will 
return early in March. Lieutenant Eggertsen writes: 
“While it will be pleasant to be back in the old ways, 
I must admit that there has been much satisfaction 
in the educational work I have been doing in the 
Navy.” 


Joun A. McGeacuy anp JoHN T. KrmBrouGH have 
returned to Davidson (N. C.) College after leaves of 
absence. Dr. McGeachy has resumed his duties as 
associate professor of history; Mr. Kimbrough, as 
associate professor of mathematies. 


Wim C. BIEL, who worked during the war on an 
experimental program for the government that in- 
volved training anti-aircraft operators and who has 
spent the past three months in Washington (D. C.) 
writing up the final report of wartime projects, as 
director of the panel on applied psychology, became 
associate professor of psychology for the semester 
starting February 6, Denison University (Granville, 
Ohio), and director of special projects in industrial 
research in Newark (Ohio) on a grant from the uni- 
versity’s Research Foundation. 


LIEUTENANT CoLONEL Harry R. Snyper, former 
adjunct professor of commerce, American University 
of Beirut (Lebanon), who has been in service with 
the Army since February, 1942, has been appointed 
associate director of the Near East College Associa- 
tion in charge of administrative work, according to an 
announcement sent to ScHoot AND Society, January 
18, by Albert W. Staub, director of the association. 
George M. Barakat, a lawyer of Boston who has been 
serving with the Board of Economie Warfare as a 
specialist on the Near East, has been appointed as- 
sistant director charged with “acquainting Americans 
of Near Eastern origin with the seope and importance 
of American educational work in their old home- 
lands.” 


Auma LUEKE has been appointed to a teaching post 
in the Smith-Hughes department of home economics, 
Carthage (Ill.) College. In addition to her teaching 
duties, Miss Lueke will direct the off-campus teaching 
centers and, with an associate, will conduct the work 
of the college’s home-economies practice house. 


Cornetius Krust, Griffin professor of philosophy, 
Wesleyan University, has been granted a year’s leave 
of absence, beginning March 1, to serve the foreign 
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secretaryship of the relief-work program of the Amer- 
ican Friends Service. Dr. Krusé’s headquarters will 
be in Philadelphia, and he will have the responsibility 
of making proposals for and directing the executive 
policies of the service’s world-wide relief program. 


RacHEL SAuisBury, head of the department of edu- 
cation, Milton (Wis.) College, has been given a year’s 
leave of absence, effective January 28, to accept a 
civilian overseas assignment with the Inter-American 
Education Foundation of the Office of Inter-American 
Affairs. Her work takes her to Santiago (Chile) as 
one of a committee of ten educators from the United 
States who are to assist the Chilean government in 
reorganizing its high-school program. 

ALLEN MILLER, former program manager of radio 
station KOAC, Corvallis (Ore.), sueceeded Robert B. 
Hudson as director of the Rocky Mountain Radio 
Council, February 1. Mr. Hudson was recently named 
assistant director of educational programs for CBS. 
Jack W. Lewis, formerly production director, has been 
appointed associate director of the council. 


Epwarp A. SAaLtTsMAN, former superintendent of 
schools, Carroll County (Ohio), has assumed his duties 
in the superintendency, Mahoning County (Ohio). 
The appointment of Paul C. Gallaher as Mr. Salts- 
man’s successor was reported in ScHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
January 19. 


Rusy M. Apams, formerly director of elementary 
education for the public schools of Schenectady (N. 
Y.), was recently appointed to a similar post in the 
schools of Allegany County (Md.). 


THE REVEREND WILLIAM E. WELD, president, Wells 
College (Aurora, N. Y.), announced his retirement, 
January 21. Dr. Weld, who has served the college 
for ten years, will relinquish his duties, June 30. 


Recent Deaths 


BEULAH BRILEY, since 1927 head of the department 
of home economies, Florida State College for Women 
(Tallahassee), died, January 20, according to word 
sent to ScHoou anp Society, January 29, by Doak S. 
Campbell, president of the college. 


JOSEPH NEWTON RopDEHEAVER, former teacher in 
Illif School of Theology (Denver), suecumbed to a 
heart attack, January 28. Dr. Rodeheaver, who had 
been associated with his brothers, Y. P. Rodeheaver 
and the late Homer Rodeheaver, in the music-publish- 
ing field, had also taught in the Northern Baptist 
Theological Seminary (Chicago). 

HELEN REICHELT, librarian, Highland Manor School 
(West Long Branch, N. J.), died, January 30, at the 
age of sixty-four years. Miss Reichelt had taught 
Spanish in Marymount College (Tarrytown, N. Y.) 
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and had been an instructor for four years in the Uji. 
versity of Notre Dame. 






CHARLES THEODORE BuRNETT, professor emeritus of 
psychology, Bowdoin College (Brunswick, Me.), died, 
January 31, at the age of seventy-two years. Dr 
Burnett had served as assistant in philosophy (1900- 
02), Harvard University, and at Bowdoin College x 
instructor in psychology (1904-06), assistant pm. 
fessor (1906-09), and professor (1909-44). Becauy 
of the shortage of instructors eaused by the war, ]); 
Burnett had continued teaching at the college afte 
his retirement. 















MELLINGER Epwarp Henry, former teacher ani 
well-known authority on American folksongs, died, 
January 31. Mr. Henry, who was seventy-two year 
old at the time of his death, had taught for a perio/ 
of years in South Jersey Institute (Bridgeton) ani 
from 1911 to 1937, when he was retired, he had taugii 
English in Dickinson High School, Jersey City (N. J.), 
He won wide recognition in 1938 for his book, “Folk. 
songs from the Southern Highlands.” He was thi 
editor of “Songs Sung in the Southern Appalachians, 
“Beech Mountain Ballads,” and “Bibliography 
American Folksongs.” 
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Moruer M. Concepra, a member of the staff of the 
Ursuline School of New Rochelle (N. Y.), died, Janv- 
ary 31, at the age of fifty years. Mother Concepts 
had served the school from 1932 to 1943, the last tw 
years as principal of the lower grades. 
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HEINRICH JALOWETZ, a Czech musician who came ti 
this country in 1938 and became a member of the staf 
of Black Mountain (N. C.) College, succumbed to: 
heart attack, February 2, at the age of sixty-thre 
years. Dr. Jalowetz and his wife became Americal 
citizens in 1944. 
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Honors and Awards 


Frankuin C. McLean, professor of pathologitd 
physiology, the University of Chicago, who serve 
during the war as a lieutenant colonel in the Chet 
ical Warfare Service of the Army, was awarded tl 
Legion of Merit medal, January 11, “for his demo» 
stration of remarkable talents and scientific vers 
tility in laboratory and field testing and in improviy 
the effectiveness of persistent blister and other gases’ 
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A TESTIMONIAL luncheon was given at the Bostt 
City Club, January 26, in honor of John Josep! 
Maloney, professor of education, Boston Universi} 
and director, Harvard-Boston University Extensi( 
Courses for Teachers. 







Other Items 
A RELEASE from the department of publie inform 
tion, Princeton University, states that Charles ! 
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Stacey, professor of history (1933-40), who was 
granted leave of absence for military service with the 
Canadian Army, has been chosen to write the official 
history of the Canadian Army in World War II. 
Colonel Stacey, who was born in Toronto, is a grad- 
uate of the University of Toronto and has been a 
graduate student both at Princeton and at Oxford 
‘universities. He was on the Canadian General Staff 
hin London and won the Order of the British Empire. 


Shorter Papers. 
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A FunD of $160,000 has been provided by Avis H. 
Blewett, former teacher of organ and piano at Vassar 
College, for the establishment of a chair, to be known 
as the professorship of music, at Washington Univer- 
sity (St. Louis). The chair will be incorporated in 
the newly established department of music. Miss 
Blewett has it in mind, if the department expands, 
to enlarge the fund for its maintenance and for a 
suitable building to house it. 





HE STEPCHILD OF THE COLLEGE CUR- 
RICULUM: AMERICAN LITERATURE 
Every generation at some time in its existence 
ould appropriate Tom Paine’s pronouncement as its 
ywn: “These are the times that try men’s souls.” 
Jur generation is no exception. Being human, we 
Jook around for some scapegoat, other than ourselves 
is individuals, upon which to place the blame for our 
Among the many causes that have been 
singled out as culprit in our day, higher education is 
mipidly becoming a favorite. The public school has 
ong been subjected to the whims of the fickle public, 
ince it is dependent upon direct taxation for its very 
Rxistence. Until recently, the college had been able 
o develop an aloof attitude toward the general public 
Rither because of private endowments and high tuition, 


Hor because of the indirect support of the citizenry 


hrough appropriations from the state legislature. 
onsequently, an “ivory-tower” complex has been 
ostered in the cloistered college halls. 

But those Areadian days have fled. The college 
blant, with its dormitories, its research laboratories, 
énd its faculty, has been drawn into the vortex of an 
ll-out conflict. The severe and practical tests of a 
Tough-and-tumble war were suddenly applied to the 
raditions held in the secluded college world. Espe- 
lally violent have been the repercussions in that 

ner of the eampus where the liberal arts have been 
The swelling tide of books and of articles 

n both learned and popular periodicals testifies both 

D the deep concern over the future of liberal-arts 

lucation felt by those of us who revere it and to the 

kepticism voiced—even by some within its ranks— 
to the indefensible emphasis upon a cultural train- 

hg in a utilitarian world. With that controversy we 
re not primarily concerned here. Many of us who 
ere nurtured in the liberal-arts tradition, who teach 

#, 2nd who would defend it need to be more objective 

id flexible in our attitude toward higher education 
™ all its ramifications, if we would preserve our 

titage. We are no longer the cock of the quad- 


mtombed. 


bngle, 


Could we not gain a little of that flexibility and 
tolerance through an examination of our own several 
plots of learning? Many of us probably dismissed as 
journalism the ephemeral furor over the teaching of 
American history—or the lack of it—that reached its 
climax in the illustrated article in one of our most 
widely read weeklies. From that publicity the gen- 
eral public drew the conclusion that American history 
was a rather neglected subject in our secondary 
schools and colleges. We of the academic world know 
better. American history plays a prominent role in 
any department of history; a professor of American 
history is listed in most college catalogues, and the 
percentage of students who take at least one college 
course in it is encouragingly high. 

There is, however, a subject that can justly be 
called the stepchild of the curriculum. Until recently 
it was as neglected as a Cinderella, even in the largest 
of our universities. That subject is American litera- 
ture. How many college catalogues list a professor 
of American literature? How many departments of 
English require in the major even a single course in 
our own literature? That the interest in and the re- 
search devoted to American literature has tripled and 
quadrupled in the past score of years no one con- 
versant with the facts can deny. Both the learned 
and the popular biographies of American writers ap- 
pearing annually and the fruit of extensive research 
preserved in that scholarly quarterly, American Lit- 
erature, testify to the interest of the pundits in our 
literary past. So, too, the popularity of such a 
weekly as The Saturday Review of Literature reveals 
the interest of cultured Americans in our current lit- 
erature. The most optimistic, on the other hand, can- 
not envisage a day when such journals will be widely 
read by our undergraduates, much less a day when 
they will noticeably affect the requirements for a 
major in English. No, the sad truth of the matter 
still remains that the graybeards who rule English de- 
partments continue to give American literature scant 
attention. 
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This attitude is amusingly illustrated in the recent 
statement of the head of the English department in 
a state college. Speaking on the possible role of Eng- 
lish in the postwar college curriculum, he maintained 
that there would be no essential changes made, be- 
cause the classics, especially in English, do not change 
any more than our attitude toward them changes. 
He then went on to refute his own premise by stating 
+ how the core of the offerings in the English major 
at his college had been established some dozen years 
earlier by an act of God in the person of a professor 
of English (whose special field, incidentally, was 
philology) from the state university, who had de- 
clared that the English department of the state col- 
lege must offer at least three or four basic courses, 
which he named, in order to be recognized by the 
department of English at the state university. The 
three courses now offered by that college are in 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, and Milton. Note, if you 
please, that the most recent of these English authors 
died before our own country was established! 

Only an insignificant number of English instructors 
are as patently illogical as was this college depart- 
ment head in their defense of the status quo. Too 
many, nevertheless, remain blind to the rightful place 
of American literature in the college curriculum and 
are unaware of its appeal to American college youth, 
who, if given the slightest encouragement, flock eagerly 
to courses in the literature of their native land. One 
reason for this overemphasis on linguistics and British 
literature obviously lies in the scholastic background 
of English instructors. Comparatively few of us over 
forty years of age who majored in English took a 
single undergraduate course in American literature; 
consequently, those of us who in turn have become 
college instructors stress in our teaching the subjects 
with which we are most familiar. And though it is 
true that the scholarly interest in American literature 
has developed rapidly in the past few years, the num- 
ber of undergraduate courses offered has not appre- 
ciably increased. It still remains the stepchild of the 
curriculum. 

In a recent volume Howard Mumford Jones suc- 
cinctly states the position of American literature 
within the English department of the typical uni- 
versity : 


Let us analyze the personnel of a typical university 
department of English, with a staff of fifteen or sixteen. 
..+ The field of one of these is Shakespeare; of another, 
the Renaissance; of a third, Milton and the seventeenth 
century; of a fourth, the classical period. . .. The re- 
maining man is assigned to American literature. In other 
words, one fifteenth of the department is to work in the 
literature of his own country. 


1**Tdeas in America,’’ 1944, pp. 3-4. 
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Twenty years ago the New England college of which 
the writer is a graduate did not offer a single course 
in American writers. And ten years ago one of the 
largest state universities listed one undergraduate 
course in American literature, given by an instructor 
who shared his time with the college of education, 
where he gave the course in the teaching of English 
in secondary schools. Out of a total of at least 4) 
courses listed by the department of English in the 
latest catalogue of this university, only four are in 
our literature. 

Though the number of students entering college to- 
day (in a normal year) is many times larger than it 
was 30 years ago, the actual number taking courses 
in the classies is rapidly decreasing. Even the most 
sanguine of classicists has given up hope for a re. 
vival of interest in Greek and Latin. He realizes that 
the inexorable expansion of knowledge must force out 
much of the more remote in time to make way for that 
which appeals more strongly to the 20th-century stu- 
dent. Much as we may deplore this tendency, the 
wiser policy is to accept it and adapt our offerings 
in accordance with it. Slowly but surely, courses in 
Chaucer, Spenser, the Arthurian romances, Eliza- 
bethan drama excluding Shakespeare, and the like 
will be crowded out of our undergraduate curriculun, 
even as were the classics which dominated the college 
curriculum a secant century ago. If we are unwilling 
to make such changes, we may find ourselves virtually 
as ignored as are our colleagues in the classics. 

From a purely selfish angle is it not then a matter 
of self-preservation? This stubborn fact confronts 
us; namely, that the old tradition or, to put it frankly, 
inertia, maintains a strangle hold on our English 
department. Whether we like it or not, we must 
place less emphasis upon linguistic studies and early 
English literature, which we must admit appeal to 4 
microscopic percentage of our students, and play up 
more of the literature, both British and Americal, 
of the past 200 years. Even though such changes may 
shake us rudely out of a cherished routine—yes, may 
try our souls—it is high time that we recognize both 
the demands of our students and the maturity of ou 
literature by establishing professorships in Americél 
literature in all our colleges and by setting up in ow 
larger universities departments of American languag 
and literature. Such recognition is no more than § 
commensurate with our rightful position in the civil 
zation of our times. 


Eric V. SANDIN 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
DULUTH, MINN. 


A CHECK LIST OF INSTITUTIONAL 
POLICIES ON GUIDANCE 
HAveE you ever wondered whether or not your g% 
dance program was built upon sound policies of ad: 
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ministration? Here are ten policies which more or 
less reflect the current thought of leaders in the field. 
Perhaps you would like to compare them with your 
own ideas: 


1. Because some students will always prefer to go to 
their favorite professors for help, responsibility for gui- 
dance can never be assigned entirely to a professional 
staff. 

2, Because a good professor who keeps up to date in 
his own field does not have time to keep up to date on 
personnel research also, and because he does not have 
time to provide some of the guidance services that stu- 
dents need, a staff of professionally trained guidance 
workers is a necessary part of a good guidance program. 

3. The guidance services provided should be based 
partly upon the kinds of help for which students ask. 

4, Part of the time of the professional staff should be 
reserved to help faculty advisers on the guidance problems 
on which they want help. 

5, There should be full recognition and acceptance of 
the fact that even the best personnel workers cannot solve 
all the problems of all the students. 

6. There is sometimes a tendency to assign to the pro- 
fessional guidance staff all the serious problem cases 
with which no one else feels competent to cope. The 
effect of this may be to concentrate most of the guidance 
service where there is the least probability of successful 
results. Therefore, some of the time of the professional 
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staff should be reserved for the simpler problems of nor- 
mal, well-adjusted students whom faculty advisers lack 
the time or the information to help. 

7. So long as staff and resources are inadequate to pro- 
vide all the services that all the students need and want, 
great care should be taken to see that the service does 
not beome so attenuated as to be ineffective. This may 
be prevented by providing either a definitely limited ser- 
vice to all students or a fairly complete service to a defi- 
nitely limited number of students. Either way, the deci- 
sion should be clearly and consciously made, thoroughly 
understood by all concerned, and rigorously adhered to. 

8. The aim of all guidance services should be to help 
the student to solve his own problems, not to make deci- 
sions for him. 

9. It is inherent in the nature of guidance problems 
that they involve students, faculty, and administrative 
officers. The specific activities to be undertaken should 
be determined only after all three of these groups have 
been consulted. 

10. Ten per cent of any funds available for guidance 
service, and ten per cent of staff time, should be reserved 
for periodic evaluations of the service in order to deter- 
mine whether or not it is wise to continue spending the 
other ninety per cent in the same way. 


Rosert Hoprock 
PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 
New YorK UNIVERSITY 





COLLEGE GUIDANCE BUREAUS CAN BE 
MADE SELF-SUPPORTING 

Ir occurs to me that most colleges and universities 
appear to be overlooking an unusual opportunity with 
respect to the disabled veterans who seek higher edu- 
cation under the provisions of Public Law 16. Un- 
fortunately, the number of these men is so great that 
the Edueation and Voeational Rehabilitation Divi- 
sion of the Veterans Administration has been hope- 
lessly overworked, and the result has been an increas- 
ing delay in its operations. Veterans qualifying for 
financial assistance under Public Law 16 must work 
out their educational plans (including particularly 
the establishment of a vocational objective) with the 
telp of professional counselors on the staff of the 
Veterans Administration. In many instances there is 
delay of three to ten months between the time that 
‘veteran applies for this assistance and the time that 
te is ready to begin his training, and this delay re- 
sults almost entirely from the excessive number of 
uen for whom the Veterans Administration must pro- 
Vide advisement. The Veterans Administration, I am 
told, is eager to make use of professional counseling 
‘acilities available in the colleges and in a few notable 
‘ses has done so. The majority of college adminis- 


trators, however, look askance at this proposal, and 
I think largely because they do not see the potenti- 
alities that are latent here. Most of them may not 
realize, for example, that the development of counsel- 
ing facilities for this kind of program, if they do not 
already exist, can be made not only self-supporting 
but actually profitable to the college. 

A contract may be drawn up between the Veterans 
Administration and the college by which the former 
agrees to pay on a fee basis (not to exceed twenty 
dollars per client) for this service to veterans. Let 
us suppose that a college were to establish a profes- 
sional counseling unit with the following personnel: 
$4,500 a year 


é 


Director-counselor 
Counselor 
Psychometrist Si 
Clerical help (2) ........ 


Total salaries . $14,000 a year 


Such a unit could easily handle four veterans daily. 
If it received a $20 fee and operated 300 days in the 
year, its annual income would amount, I estimate, to 
$24,000. Deducting the cost of equipment and other 
expenses, there is an ample margin left for experi- 
mentation and other purposes. With the present and 
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increasing need of services of this type, I should 
think there is little financial risk to the college in 
such an undertaking. 

It is easy to see the further advantages that this 
development might bring to the college if it were ex- 
panded into a full-fledged Careers Institute for the 
use of civilian students and others in the community. 
If the services were provided on a thoroughly pro- 
fessional basis, it seems to me that a fee would be 
entirely justifiable. Entering students might be per- 
mitted to pass through this unit as part of the ad- 


missions procedure—at an additional fee. I am con- 
vinced, after talking with hundreds of college 


graduates who have no idea how they can use their 
degrees to make a living, that all colleges could do 
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much more for their students if they made sure not 
only that applicants were able to qualify for admissioy 
academically but also that they had in mind some ob. 
jective agreeing reasonably well with their intellectua| 
and social qualifications. 

Any college that considers itself in a position tp 
offer counseling facilities to disabled veterans might 
well consult the nearest office of the Veterans Ad. 
ministration for more detailed information on the 
matter. 













Tyrus Hitiway 
DIRECTOR, EDUCATIONAL COUNSELING 
AND PLANNING 
COMMUNITY ADVISORY SERVICE CENTER, 
BRIDGEPORT 4, CONN. 
















TRENDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION 

A CASUAL consideration of the years when the hun- 
dreds of American colleges and universities were 
founded makes one vaguely aware of considerable 
variation in the annual increase of these institutions, 
but when their dates are shown on a curve the pic- 
ture becomes clearer. 

From 1617 (when William and Mary College was 
founded) to the year 1800, a span of 183 years, the 
annual number of colleges opened was very small; 
31 of them in all, or about one every six years. By 
1820 the rate had begun to climb and, with the excep- 
tions of three dips in the curve, the increase con- 
tinued to be rapid for 90 years. During the 19th 
century, 551 were opened. It is interesting to note 
that the periods of decline in the curve are approxi- 
mately 20 years apart—1840, 1860, 1875, 1900—but 
the explanation of the low places is not immediately 
apparent. Further study of the curve also reveals 
that 88 per cent of the colleges and universities herein 
enumerated (1940) were founded during the century, 
1830-1930. 
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With the opening of the 20th century, the curve 
made a valiant effort to regain its height but it has 
not succeeded in doing so, for the annual number of 
colleges opened since 1900 does not compare well with 






the latter half of the 1800’s. The median year for the 

“founding of colleges is 1873, a date well back in the 
19th century. This, of course, means that half of the 
colleges included in this study were founded before 
that year. The decade, 1885-1895, was the highest 
in American college history, for 113 new schools ap- 
peared during those years, or about one every month. 
If the 716 educational institutions covered by this 
piece of research were distributed over the 323 year 
which passed since the opening of the College of Wil. 
liam and Mary, there would have come into being a 
new college every six months. But the graph does not 
show any such even distribution, for we note that, in 
the 17th century, two were opened, 29 in the 18th 
century, 551 in the 19th, and 134 from 1900 to 1940. 
If the 1940 rate were projected onward to the end of 
this century we should find only 335 in all, or 216 
fewer than during the 100 years, 1800-1900. From 
this one may conclude that the first 40 years of the 
20th century indicate a definite downward trend. 

From the preceding paragraphs several important! 
tendencies become apparent, if not clearly evident. 
It may be rather trite to say that colleges are enter- 
ing a new era, but the figures given above support 
this, and since the curve is going downward, progres 
in American college development must be changing 
to other points of emphasis. 

While there has been a slow shift of the center 0 
population from the Atlantie states to the state o 
Indiana, the opening of colleges has moved mott 
rapidly until there appears at present to be just abot! 
enough of them to serve the present public interest 
higher education. The number of colleges foundel 
yearly is only slightly correlated with the number of 
students added annually, since many institutions 2 
able to accommodate more than they have at preset! 
The data on high-school graduates show very rapid 
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increases decennially from 1870 to 1940. The figures 
are; 1870—16,000 ; 1880—23,634; 1890—43,731; 1900 
—94,883, 1910—156,429; 1920—311,266; 1930—666,- 
904; 1940—1,228,246.1 
Qne observes that these figures are approximately 
doubled each ten years. The source table also shows 
that more girls than boys have been graduated from 
high school for these 70 years, which is an indication 
that the sex ratio of undergraduates will increase, a 
fact that is to the advantage of colleges for women 
and of coeducational schools. 
Population estimates running forward 30 years 
ow that the number of youth, ages 15-24, in the 
population in 1975 will be approximately the same 
us in 1940; the variation may not be over five per 
ent; so the influence on college enrollments from a 
ignifieant growth in the population may be pretty 
mall. 
Another region quite open for college expansion is 
ie budget and endowment fund. Budgets for cur- 
ent operation appear to rise and fall with financial 
onditions of the whole of society, but endowments 
limb persistently. During 1937-1938, 1,430 institu- 
ions reported a total endowment of $1,684,000,000, 
ne half of which is under the direction of 1.4 per 
ent of the institutions mentioned. Eighteen colleges 
id universities received over $32,000,000 in endow- 
rent in 1939.2 
Still another area in which progress may be ex- 
ected is the faculty, either by adding to the numbers 
teachers or by increasing their academic status. 
some of the schools observed in this study have more 
loctors than masters on their staffs; others have ap- 
proximately the same number of each; but a few have 
hore of the latter than of the former, in some cases 
s many as five masters to each one holding a 
octorate. 
The growth of college libraries goes on rapidly; 
n 1938-1939, 680 colleges and universities added 
ore than 2,500,000 volumes. The use of additional 
aching devices such as films, radio, and possibly 
levision, has been short, historically speaking, but 
ese devices are winning favor. One might expect 
lairly rapid development of the use of statistics 
id of the application of laboratory methods to re- 
arch in the social sciences. 
From what we can discern through reading the 
receding paragraphs, it is apparent that the pio- 
ering era in the opening of new colleges is waning, 
it the future promises an enrichment of the whole 
illege experience for the young men and women who 
ill enroll in the years that lie ahead. The founding 


*“Statistieal Abstract of the United States,’’ 1943, 
Able 230. 


*““Handbook of Higher Education,’’? 1940 Edition, 
39, 
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fathers and mothers did nobly in providing the insti- 
tutions within which higher education shall be given, 
but advance now lies in new directions. The days of 
exploration are not over, but the institutions in which 
it shall take place have been largely provided. 
CHESTER ALEXANDER 
WESTMINSTER COLLEGE, 
Futon, Mo. 
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Bulletin of the Tulane Univer- 
Series 46, No. 12. 
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‘“Abstracts of Theses.’’ 
sity of Louisiana, Graduate School. 
Pp. 24. Published by the university. 

@ 


The Dimensions of American 
Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 


ACKERMAN, WILLIAM C. 
Broadcasting. Pp. 18. 
tem, Inc. 1945. 
Reprinted from The Public Opinion Quarterly, CBS. 
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BIsHoP, DONALD G., AND EpiITtH E. STarratr. ‘‘The 

Structure of Local Government.’’ Bulletin, No. 19. 
Pp. 144. National Council for the Social Studies, 1201 
16th St., NW, Washington 6. 1945. 50¢. 
This bulletin is part of the Community Study Series, No. 
1: Resource Units for Secondary-School Teachers, edited 
by Roy E. Price and the late William E. Mosher, published 
for the Maxwell Graduate School of Citizenship and Public 
Affairs, Syracuse University. 


BuRNS, SAMUEL T. Harmonic Skills Used by Selected 
High School Choral Leaders. Pp. 116. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
1945. $1.85. 

* 


CoLe, STEWART G., I. JAMES QUILLEN, AND MILDRED J. 
WIESE (assisted by Gertrude G. Howard, Irene M. 
Lansing, and the Workshop Personnel). Charting In- 
tercultural Education, 1945-55. Pp. 58. Stanford 
University Press. 1946. 50¢; quantity rates. 

Report of the Summer 1945 Workshop on Intercultural 
Education sponsored by the Stanford University School of 
Education and the West Coast Office of the Bureau for 
Intercultural Education. It “provides a brief guide for 
teachers, administrators, and lay leaders who are inter- 
ested in the improvement of interracial and intercultural 
relations. . . . It is not a report of proceedings but a pres- 
entation of the thinking that developed in the workshop.” 


DUVALL, EVELYN MILLIS. ‘‘ Building Your Marriage.’’ 
Publication Affairs Pamphlet, No. 113. Pp. 31. Pub- 
lic Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20. 1946. 10¢. 

* 


FISHER, MARGUERITE J., AND EDITH E. STARRATT. ‘‘ Par- 
ties and Politics in the Local Community.’’ Bulletin, 
No. 20. Pp. 144. National Council for the Social 
Studies. 1945. 50¢. 

Community Study Series, No. 2: Resource Units for Secon- 
dary-School Teachers, edited by Roy BE. Price and the late 
William E. Mosher, published for the Maxwell Graduate 
School of Citizenship and Public Affairs, Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 

* 

MACGREGOR, GORDON (with the collaboration of Royal B. 
Hassrick and William E. Henry). Warriors without 
Weapons. Pp. 228. University of Chicago Press. 
1945. $3.75. 

The second book in a long-range plan of research attempt- 
ing to evaluate the whole Indian administrative program. 
Well indexed. 
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MILLER, IRENE J. Soviet Schools in War and Peace. Pp. 
5. American Russian Institute, 101 Post St., San 
Francisco 8, 1946. Free. 


7 
Powers, SAMUEL RALPH, ELSIE FLINT NEUNER, HERBERT 


Bascom BRUNER, AND JOHN HopGpon BRADLEY. Ez- 
ploring Our World. Illustrated. Pp. 522.- Ginn and 
Company. 1946. $1.44. 


First published in 1940, the book has been revised and 
republished in the series, Adventuring in Science. Well 
indexed. 
e 
Proceedings of the National Conference of Social Work. 
Selected Papers: 72nd Annual Meeting. Pp. 407. 
Columbia University Press. 1945. $5.00. 


Rusu, CHArLEs E. (editor). Library Resources of the 
University of North Carolina. Pp. 264. University 
of North Carolina Press. 1945. $3.50. 

On the occasion of the sesquicentennial celebration of the 
university, the library staff presented this survey of the 
library's facilities for study and research. Another vol- 
ume in this series, by L. C. McKinney et al., was listed in 
SCHOOL AND Society, December 1, 1945. 


Rogers, Cart R., AND JOHN L. WALLEN. Counseling with 
Returned Servicemen. Pp. 159. McGraw-Hill. 1946. 


$1.60. 
Presents a relatively new set of principles for counselors, 
giving detailed methods of application. 


ScHWEINBURG, Eric F, Law Training in Continental 
Europe: Its Principles and Public Function. Pp. 129. 
Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East 22nd St., New York. 
1945. $1.00. 

* 

STEWART, MAXWELL S. ‘‘ We Can Have Better Schools.’’ 
Public Affairs Pamphlet, No. 112. Pp. 31. Public 
Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20. 1946. 10¢. 

See SCHOOL AND Society, January 19, p. 45. 
* 








‘¢Trends in Postwar Adult Education.’’ Adult Educa- 
tional Journal. Vol. 5, No. 1. Pp. 72. American 
Association for Adult Education, 525 West 120th St., 
New York 27. 1946. 50¢. 

A special issue containing a summary of the recent cross- 
section survey of 22 adult-education fields conducted by 
the association. 

e 

United Nations Organization: A Handbook of the UNO. 
Pp. 32. Charles E. Merrill Co., Inc., 400 So. Front 8t., 
Columbus 15, Ohio. 1946. 20¢; quantity rate, 15¢ 
plus postage. 

A classroom-planned textbook of UNO designed for use in 
juniur- and senior-high-school social-studies classes. In- 
dexed, with glossary of terms. 


‘‘The University of Colorado Studies.’’ Bulletin, Vol. 
XLV, No. 22. (Paul V. Thompson, editor.) General 
Series (A) 27:3. Pp. 63. University of Colorado. 
1945. $1.00. 

7 

WEAVER, ANDREW THOMAS, AND GLADYs LOUISE BorcH- 

ERS. Speech. Pp. ix+566. Illustrated. Harcourt, 


Brace and Company. 1946. $1.96. 
This book has been planned for use in senior high schools 
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and offers sufficient material for a two-year course, but 
Pom ian into a one-year or one-semester course, Wal 
ndexed. 





e 
What Next for New York’s Joads? Pp. 32. Consumey 
League of New York, 170 Fifth Ave., New York 1), 


1945. 25¢. 
This study is a sequel to the 1945 report of the league, The 
ebruary 










lain and Dorothy Weisbrod, and the report was written by 
























Beulah Amidon. 
e VOLI 
WILson, Frances MorGan. Procedures in Evaluating a 
a Guidance Program. Pp. 210. Bureau of Publica. 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University. 1945, 
$2.60. 
A comprehensive study of the functions of guidance and the 
factors contributing to its success or failure. Articl 
e ior 
ow : me ) ” Event 
orking Together for Ohio’s Schools. Report of the Ides 
Second Miami Workshop, June 8-20, 1945. Pp. ix +67, the 
Miami Workshop Committee, Kent (Ohio) State Uni bi. 
versity. 1945. 50¢; quantity rates. Nes 
visi 
e Notes 
WRIGHTSTONE, J. WAYNE, AND MoRRIS MEISTER (editors), Short 






Looking Ahead in Education. Ginn 
and Company. 1945. $1.50. 
Prepared by the associates of Otis W. Caldwell, professor 
emeritus of education, Teachers College, Columbia Univer 
sity, in testimony of their esteem and friendship on his 75th 
birthday, December 18, 1944. 


Pp. xvi+ 151. 
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